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W E THANK THEE, LORD, on this recurring day, 
For liberty to worship as we will; 
We thank Thee for the hero souls of old 
Who dared wild seas their mission to fulfill. 
O, gird our hearts with stalwart faith in good, 
Give us new trust in Thy providing hand, 
And may a spirit born of brotherhood 
Inspire our hearts and bless our native land. 


—Thomas Curtis Clark 
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In SONOTONE’S Ultra-Modern Line-Up 
There’s a Hearing Aid For You. 


If you are slightly deaf you may think you don’t need a hearing 
aid. If your hearing loss is moderate, you probably are putting 
off doing anything about it. If the loss is severe you may 
think a hearing aid won’t help you. But none of this is true! 





For mild loss—a tiny aid 


SONOTONE The *940” is especially 


matches every loss designed for those whose 
hearing loss is mild, 
If you are only slightly deaf, whose ears are “tender.” 


the proper SONOTONE will 
help you to adjust to your loss 
before the sounds of words have 
lost their meaning. If your loss 
is moderate it will bring you 
back into the hearing world. 
And if you are severely deaf- 
ened there is a super-powerful 





The “977” is new —an 








new SONOTONE instrument instrument for those with 
for you, to help you hear again. moderste hearing loss— 
I PY te one which automatically 

See your SONOTONE Con- chokes off loud, uncom- 

sultant. He will help you de- fortable noises. 

cide which of the hearing aids, 

victured here, is best suited to 

your requirements. All these 

instruments contain their own | For those who never expected to hear again 

batteries, are compact and light 

weight. 


The *966”— an engi- 
neering miracle, has six 
SONOFACT #10 tubes instead of the us- 
ual three, gives ten times 
New Sonotone instruments are: de- the power of the ordi- 
veloped with the aid of research nary hearing aid. 
studies based on more than 350,000 
audiograms on file at our Elmsford 
laboratories. This confidential infor- 
mation is available only to Sonotone. 














Sonotone products are on the list For the name of your nearest Sonotone Consultant write 


of AMA Council accepted Dept. V-I11 
ieee SONOTONE CORPORATION = cynetora, N.Y. 


devices. 
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Not for several years has the Volta Re- 
view had an article from Ray F. Pengra. It 
is encouraging to find him cf the same 
mind, “‘only more so.” in regard to the over- 
coming of handicaps. The success of the dis- 
abled person, he insists, is “determined 
largely by his ability to make the adjust- 
ments necessary to fit himself into the world 
as he finds it.” 

Frances Uhler, as her story indicates, is a 
young mother whose unusual speed, per- 
sistence, and practical purposefulness have 
produced equally unusual results with her 
little deaf girl. 

Josephine B. Timberlake, Editor of the 
Volta Review, and Stanley K. Webster, Chief 
Engineer of Beltone, both talk about recent 
improvements in hearing aids, one from the 
personal viewpoint, the other from the tech- 
nical angle. 

Thrills, delights, and pride, says Gwen 
Scott, can result from working to help young 
people with auditory handicaps. along the 
road to social adjustment. May other teachers 
be inspired to give the same kind of lift to 
deaf and hard of hearing teen-agers! 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re- 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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ADJUSTMENTS IN A SILENT WORLD 
By Ray F. PENcRA 


























ANY deaf individuals have been able should carefully study his limitations and 
to make the necessary adjustments make his choice of work one in which he 
take their place in society and lead a_ can work with a minimum of inconvenience 
rasonably satisfying life. In some cases, to his fellow workers and in which he has 
his lack of ability to hear will make more a definite interest. He particularly needs 
lificult a deaf man’s relations with his the interest if he is to be reasonably happy. 
fllow workers. The first and most im- He also needs employment that is satisfy- 
yortant consideration for any disabled per- ing. There is satisfaction in achieving any 
wn, be his disability deafness or some oth- goal but there is an extra measure avail- 
a major handicap, is to realize that his able to the individual who is able to over- 
wecess will be determined largely by his come a major handicap and reach his goal 
ibility to make the necessary adjustments in spite of his condition. When he is striv- 
fit himself into the world as he finds it. ing to reach his goal it might be encourag- 
|think the most helpful single suggestion _ ing to recall the promise in Revelations 21-7 
lever received regarding employment was “He that overcometh shall inherit all 
fom a deaf man who was an official in a__ things, and I shall be his God and he shall 
lrge plumbing wholesale house. I was _ be My son.” 

king with him shortly after I graduated ‘ : 

from the University of Minnesota. He said A Bit of Personal History 
‘When you find the work you want to do The last year I attended the University 
ad get a job, never expect the employer I sat on the front row of seats with a pair 
lomake any allowance for your condition. of headphones connected to a large audion 
Do your work well enough to compensate tube amplifier placed on the instructor’s 
him for the inconvenience caused by your desk. Needless to say I missed much of the 
disability.” I have found the advice well class work as well as some of the assign- 
worthwhile. ments. I received sufficient cooperation 
It may simplify conditions for a totally of the instructors, however, that I was able 
taf person to try to get employment where to continue with the work and secure my 
te has a routine job with as little need for degree. It was nearly three years after 
personal contacts as possible. Such con- graduation before I found regular employ- 
tacts are the most difficult part of his ad- ment. That first job was working in the 
justment. I question that it will always division accounting office of the Montana 
be to his best interest to do so. Human Dakota Utilities Co. at Rapid City, South 
tuture is such that we need human con- Dakota. | started work there in June, 1929 
tects. This is particularly important for and remained until July, 1942. That year 
the deaf person if he is to lead a satisfying my youngest son, Harold, graduated from 
ttistence, since his condition is bound to high school and as he planned to attend 
make social contacts difficult. State College, I quit my job and moved to 
The more information any disabled per- Brookings to be with him during his col- 
%n has on the requirements of various jobs lege work. Shortly after we arrived in 
the better chance he will have of choosing Brookings, I secured work in the depart- 
me that he can fit himself into. In case ment of Agricultural Economics at the 
the individual has the chance to choose he College. The work consisted of preparing 
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statistical tables for use in a publication 
that was in course of preparation at that 
time. I found the work much more inter- 
esting than the accounting work I had 
been doing. As I had always had a secret 
ambition to take some graduate work | 
made a request to the college authorities 
to be allowed to do so. After considerable 
discussion I was given a chance to see 
what I could do. 

I had been totally deaf for about eight 
years, and as | could get no benefit from 
attending classes I was given the privilege 
of making written reports on the required 
reading. I was also assigned additional 
reading material to make up for the lecture 
and class work I was not required to take. 
It took considerable time, but I was able 
eventually to complete the course while 
continuing my job of clerical work in the 
Economics Department. I think the day | 
received my master’s degree will always 
remain one of the highlights of my life. 


Meeting the Public 


I have continued to work for the College 
ever since. During the past year I have 
spent a major part of my time out collect- 
ing data from public records in county and 
other offices over the state. Most of the 
travelling has been done by bus but I have 
driven my own car some of the time. Since 
it is difficult to carry on any conversation 
with other passengers while traveling, | 
have had considerable time to observe oth- 
ers and enjoy trying to devise a sort of 
character analysis of the passengers as well 
as the folks I have been working with in 
the offices. Some of the folks in the offices 
do everything they possibly can to assist 
me in securing the data I want. There are 
others that seem determined to make it so 
disagreeable for me that I will get out 
and leave them alone with their warped 
dispositions and ugly tempers. I have 
found reasonable cooperation in all but a 
very few places, and so far none have suc- 
ceeded in bluffing me out. In one office 
there seemed to be some objection on the 
part of a couple of the clerks to my work- 
ing, since it necessarily did inconvenience 
them some. I was informed one evening 
by the county official in charge of the office 
that there was nothing wrong in that office 
but the disposition of the girls and to 
ignore them. So you see it was not all my 
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imagination. The folks in the courthong 
at Redfield, South Dakota, have been ¢. 
ceptionally pleasant in my contacts wih 
them and it is a real pleasure to be able 
go back there because of the congenial 
atmosphere. The bus drivers are also a fig 
bunch and helpful in many ways. One 9 
them in particular that I have ridden with 
on a number of trips, when he has com 
pleted his announcements at stops, wil 
hold up his hands and indicate with his 
fingers the number of minutes the bus § 
to stop. It pleases them to know I appre. 
ciate their thoughtfulness and I always ty 
to let them know I do. 


Up to the time that my hearing coné- 
tion progressed to the point where I wa 
unable to hear with a hearing aid I greatly 
enjoyed church services and church work 
in general. It was a real disappointment tp 
me when I was unable to continue teaching 
classes in Sunday School. Recently I hav 
been able to act as secretary of the Sunday 
School and that work has seemed to filla 
vacancy in my life and has been the souree 
of considerable satisfaction to me. It helps 
me to keep in touch with the hearing world 
as well as with church people, and the asso- 
ciation has been a pleasant one. 

The study of lipreading has been ap 
other helpful and interesting endeavor, 
Few deaf or hard of hearing people reali 
the benefits they would secure from even 
a casual study of lipreading. While it is 
the only method available to the totally 
deaf person to understand speech without | 
having everything written, the hard of 
hearing can greatly increase their ability 
to understand conversation by combining 
their residual hearing with lipreading. 


About four years ago a group of three 
of us decided to try our luck at seeing what 
benefit we could get from the practice of 
lipreading just on our own without a regit 
lar instructor. We secured a lipreading 
text and also additional practice material 
from the Volta Bureau. We also had the 
current issues of the VoLtTa Review, from 
which we received many helpful sugge* 
tions. We met at first once and later twice 
a week for an hour in the evening. 
study has been of material benefit to us all 
from a social standpoint as well as in im 
proving our ability to read lips and under- 
stand conversation. The other two are able 

(See “Adjustments,” page 538) 
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“TCIRST response, January 7, 1947, at 
five and one-half months. Joncie 
watches the movement of our lips closely, 
imitates, and gives a kiss. At eight months, 
Joncie’s day begins when she stands up in 
her crib and greets us with a loud shrill 
yoice which grows louder and louder as she 
expresses enthusiasm for each new day.” 
The early evidence was recorded here. 
Unknowingly, in the above excerpts from 
her baby book, we had singled out the two 
things that made Joncie “different.” Dur- 
ing her ninth month, we noticed that a 
friend’s baby of the same age responded 
readily to his name and babbled many 
sounds, We questioned our family doctor, 
who had cared for Joncie from birth, ask- 
ing whether it was normal that she didn’t 
yet know her own name. She was such an 
alert, expressive child, willing to imitate 
pat-a-cake, so-big, and the rest of the in- 
fant reportoire, that the doctor reassured 
us by telling us it. was because we had 
called her so many pet names. Seemingly 
humoring over-anxious new parents, he 
suggested we address her only as Joncie 
till the next month’s visit. For one month 
we made a point of doing just that. Now 
there was reason for alarm, for she never 
once looked up when we spoke to her! On 
our return visit, the doctor used his tuning 
fork. She did not respond. He immedi- 
ately made an appointment with an otolo- 
gist and told us there was a “suspicion of 
deafness.” The “suspicion” was confirmed 
by the otologist after a thorough examina- 
tion. Inasmuch as the ear appeared nor- 
mal, the pregnancy and birth had been 
normal, and there was no traceableg deaf- 
ness in the family, the cause remains un- 
known. 
As do all parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, we experienced overwhelming disbe- 
lief when first told that something was 
amiss with our child. “It can’t happen to 
us” was the phase to be reconciled with be- 
fore constructive thinking set in. Then 


there was that frantic quest for something 
to he done about it. Fortunately, the sec- 
ond otologist was a friend in another city 
who told us as kindly as possible that at 
present there was no miracle treatment to 








THE STORY OF JONCIE LEE 


By Frances UHLER 


restore Joncie’s hearing. He advised us to 
put Joncie under a good teacher and gave 
us the name and address of the Volta 
Bureau. 


A Very Early Start 


Our medical doctor had given us the 
name of a local speech and voice therapist. 
At our first appointment the therapist, by 
use of the direct tone introduction test with 
Urbantschitsch whistles, determined that 
Joncie did respond to many tones and was 
therefore not completely deaf. We realized 
the impossibility of making absolute con- 
clusions; she was then only eleven months 
old. How encouraging it was to see her 
turn her head to locate the sounds of the 
tones she could hear! We were told that 
this remnant of hearing must be stimulated 
not only as much as possible but as soon 
as possible. 

Needless to say, no regular lessons were 
started, but I went every few weeks to 
learn how to help Joncie by use of a sim- 
ple day-by-day routine. Her father and I 
started by using a small rubber tube with 
funnel attached to one end and an ear 
olive to the other. This we inserted into 
the ear. Many times a day we picked 
up familiar one-syllable objects and spoke 
their names into the funnel. Headphones 
were used after each meal. We introduced 
them as a new play toy for the minute or 
two that Joncie wanted to listen before 
something .else captured her interest. 
Through lipreading she learned “Bye-bye,” 
at twelve months. She was very proud of 
this accomplishment and it was her word 
for everything she tried to say. We always 
tried to make our efforts a commonplace 
part of her daily routine, intermingling 
them in her play and respecting her wishes 
when she didn’t want to be bothered. She 
was, however, so willing and cooperative 
that her teacher suggested that Joncie be- 
gin working with a hearing aid. 

At eighteen months, with an aid donated 
for the purpose, Joncie watched when we 
held the microphone in our hands and put 
the earpiece to her ear. We talked into 
the microphone, then put it to her mouth. 
It wasn’t long before she knew what was 
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expected of her and made sounds into it 
as we did. Beginning with a doll and spoon, 
we picked up one or the other and repeated 
its name in a simple sentence. After weeks 
of this daily routine she not only learned 
to differentiate between the two but said 
“ba” for baby as well. What was more 
important, she learned that everything had 
a name. 


Not Too Young, After All! 


What a thrill that was for us! We had 
despaired when we read numerous articles 
that stated a preschool child was too young 
for formal training. Joncie at this age was 
typically active, always in motion, and not 
interested in anything for more than a few 
minutes. In those few minutes, however, 
we stimulated her hearing or showed her 
with our lips the name of the red ball we 
were about to play with. A friend drew 
a series of large single-object pictures in 
bright colors, chair, table, shoe, etc. As 
we handed Joncie each picture to examine 
we spoke the name of it into the micro- 
phone, then gave her a chance to imitate 
the sound. Any little attempt she made 
was rewarded with the clapping of hands 
and praise. We had romped and played 
with Joncie from babyhood. She was used 
to having her parents enjoy things with 
her and the little sessions to her were just 
another form of entertainment. 


Jonc‘e was twenty months old when her 
teacher suggested that we get a custom 
ear mould, so we decided to buy our own 
aid. We took her to a hearing center in 
New York City. The manager was very 
courteous but very doubtful. He explained 
in great detail what we already knew. A 
hearing aid will not restore the child’s 
hearing loss or even enable her to hear. 
It is but one means to an end for she must 
be taught to use it. He told us of parents 
who had bought the most expensive model 
for their seven year old son and returned 
it in six months to tell him the boy still 
didn’t talk or hear. Only when he learned 
the name of Joncie’s teacher did he agree 
to make an impression of her ear. Joncie 
cooperated after being bribed with lolli- 
pops. 

At two years and two weeks Joncie wore 
her aid during all her waking hours. For- 
mal lessons were started with her teacher 
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for two half-hour periods each week, | 
stayed the first few times, then left ha 
and gloves near Joncie to assure her | 
would return. A third person at the lessons 
proved too distracting. Her vocabulary a 
twenty-five months consisted of ten words; 
at thirty months it had jumped to fifty. 
two. Some of these she had learned pu 
from lipreading but there was no doubt she 
was using her hearing as well, for noy 
without seeing our lips she could pick out 
pictures requested. Simple commands were 
begun, and after many demonstrations and 
much repetition she understood “close the 
door,” “turn around,” ete. 


Three-and-a-Half, After Nineteen 
Months’ Training 


Today, at the age of three years and six 
months, Joncie has begun to put words to 
gether. She will often ask “What’s that?” 
Last week, she pointed to the bone at the 
bend of her arm, “Whazat?” 

“That’s your elbow, Joncie.” 

“Elbow,” she tried it once, then repeated 
it. A few days later we overheard her tell 
ing her eighteen-month-old sister, “Linda, 
elbow, there.” 

She wants very much to talk and delights 
in being able to. We try our utmost to 
understand everything she says to ws, 
though there are times of frustrated tears 
when we are unable to do this. Her teacher 
has not yet stressed articulation, as she 
does not want to stem Joncie’s effort. by 
constant correction. Joncie says words and 
little phrases with normal pitch and inflee- 
tion but sometimes deviates with a loud 
voice. The teacher taught us a method of 
giving voice while chewing, to attain nor 
mal modulation. When Joncie has used her 
“hurtg-my-ears” voice, we chew out the 
words with her and the normal tone is at 
tained. She comprehends practically every- 
thing we tell her when she is wearing her 
aid; without it, it is difficult te attract her 
attention unless we shout near her ear. 

In addition to her three forty-five minute 
speech lessons each week, Joncie attends 4 
nursery school with normal children. She 
knows many of them by name and asks 
the first thing each morning, “Joncié, 
school, sliding board?” We have every 
hope of sending her on to public school 
where she will be just another little girl. 
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OBODY seems to have noticed it, but 
electrical hearing aids are having 
heir fiftieth anniversary. Because of them, 
the world today is an infinitely less difficult 
e for those whose hearing is impaired. 
Hearing aids have reached the stage where 
they can offer real help to far more than 
half of all the people whose hearing is be- 
low normal. In fact, it might almost be 
sid that the hard of hearing no longer con- 
stitute a special group. 

Although the first patent on the principle 
of electrical amplification for the hard of 
hearing was issued in 1880 (just four years 
after the birth of the telephone), the idea 
had to become “old enough to vote” before 
it was launched commercially, and it was 
1901 when the first electrical hearing aid 
appeared on the market. 

It must have taken a great deal of cour- 
age to launch that first company, and one 
cannot help wondering whether the pio- 
neers would have been able to muster a 
suficient quantity if they had known about 
the headaches ahead. It must have been 
one of the most discouraging businesses in 
the world. 

I had never had any occasion to think 
about hearing aids until, still a child, I hap- 
pened one morning to notice a gentle little 
lady who sat two pews ahead of mv family 
inchurch. She was carrying a neat black 
box with a hole in front and a cord like 
atelephone cord at the side. At the end 
of the cord was a heavy black disc about 
two inches in diameter, with a lorgnette 
handle. 

“Mother,” I whispered, “what is that 
thing?” 

“I think it must be something to help 
her hear,” Mother replied, and I subsided, 
satisfied with the explanation, but wonder- 
ing a bit whether the thing really did make 
Mrs. Peck hear. I might have found out if 
Thad spoken to her after church, but I felt 
embarrassed about it and looked awav. 

If had known then what I learned later. 
[would have been sure that Mrs. Peck did 
not hear the sermon, for she was very hard 
of hearing indeed, and the instrument she 
was trying was little better than nothing at 
all. It is possible that, at home, it did keep 











HEARING AIDS ON THEIR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


her from being entirely cut off from family 
conversation, but it certainly could not have 
enabled her to understand at a distance of 
25 feet. 

It was 1914 before I acquired any first- 
hand information about hearing aids. By 
that time I had grown up and become a 
teacher of the deaf. To the State school 
where I was working there came one after- 
noon an old gentleman who was offering 
hearing aids for sale, and a group of young 
teachers gathered to hear what he had to 
say about them. He was a dignified, be- 
whiskered ex-clergyman, bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for the product he represented. 
Since without his instrument he was as 
completely cut off from conversation as the 
children we were teaching, it was easy for 
us to understand his belief that the appli- 
ance would help them too. We could ap- 
preciate, however, what he did not know— 
the fact that it was his familiarity with the 
English language that enabled him to make 
sense out of the distorted fragments that 
reached him, and that the children had no 
such advantage. He went away dis- 
appointed, but at least he had planted a 
little seed in our minds—the thought that 
perhaps some day there might ke an elec- 
trical hearing aid that could help some of 
our pupils. It did not occur to me that, | 
might some day need one myself! 

Six years later I joined the staff of the 
Volta Bureau, and there one day I saw the 
old gentleman again —a little more de- 
crepit, a little less able to understand loud 
speech even when spoken directlv into the 
microphone he held in his hand, but still 
full of enthusiasm. I admired his spirit, 
if not his samples. He had several new and 
“greatly improved” hearing aids with him, 
all of which sounded perfectlv dreadful, but 
which did seem to offer a little hope to peo- 
ple who could not possibly hear anything 
otherwise. And he persuaded his company 
to advertise in the VoLta REVIEW. 

By 1921 three electrical instruments were 
being advertised—all made in the United 
States. By 1924 two German-made ones 
had been added, together with some non- 
electrical appliances, both American and 
English. The makers of the “mechanical” 
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devices were stubbornly resisting the en- 
croachment of the electrical type: “Use ear 
shells for deafness,” they urged. “No bat- 
teries, no cords, no headbands; inconspicu- 
ous’; “avoid the detrimental effects of elec- 
tricity.” The claims for the electrical in- 
struments were beginning to grow lyrical: 
“There is nothing that approaches so near 
to Perfect Hearing,” they purred; “brings 
smooth, pleasant sound to your ear’; “the 
most wonderful hearing apparatus of mod- 
ern times”; “will give you better hearing 
than you can get in any other way”; “the 
best instrument of its type yet produced.” 
But all of them were still things that no- 
body would think of buying if he could pos- 
sibly get along without them! 

Not all of the claims were extravagant. 
These two are really refreshing: “10 days 
trial at home, amid familiar surroundings, 
without expense, deposit, or other obliga- 
tion, and with the distinct understanding 
that we expect and desire the instrument to 
be returned unless it thoroughly recom- 
mends itself’; “we make no extravagant 
claims; all we ask is that you test it and 
be convinced of its merit.” 

A dealer in those days really suffered 
the trials of the pioneers.of history. All 
he could truthfully offer his customers was 
something only a little more endurable 
than total exclusion from conversation- 
something heavy, uncomfortable, noisy. un- 
natural in sound, and temperamental in 
operation. Only desperation and sometimes 
a little spirit of adventure made the user 
submit to it; only courage and dogged per- 
sistence could have helped the dealer 
through his days of discouragement. 

There is no need to outline in detail the 
slow climb from the weak and sputtery car- 
bon aids, through the application of the 
vacuum tube, the advance of the crystal 
microphone, the reduction in size that per- 
mitted wearable vacuum tube instruments. 
to the efficiency of today’s models. The 
progress has been followed in earlier arti- 
cles in this series,* and in this same issue 
the chief engineer of one of today’s large 
companies, Beltone, describes the recent 
spectacular technical advances. This story 
will attempt only to tell briefly of some of 
the first-hand observations made this year 


*April 1934, April, May and August 1936, Sep- 
tember 1937, September 1938, September 1939, No- 
vember 1940, September and October 1942, November 
1945, January 1947, November 1948, 
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THE “EAR,” OR MORE PROPERLY THE 
MICROPHONE, IS SHOWN IN THE CENTER, 
FLANKED AT THE LEFT BY THE ART 
JEWELRY MASK WHICH SLIPS OVER THE 
MICROPHONE FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES, 
AND AT THE RIGHT BY THE CORD TERMI 
NAL WHICH PLUGS INTO THE BACK OF 
THE MICROPHONE THROUGH THE CLOTH- 
ING. SONOTONE MADE THIS ONE. 


by the staff of the Volta Bureau and their 
friends, and to mention and illustrate a few 
of the newer features announced. We have 
been helped in the compilation by the e 
operation of Audivox, Beltone, Maico, 
Otarion, Paravox, Radioear, Sonotone, Te 
ex, and Zenith. Almost without exception 
they have sent beautiful pictures, and itis 
a real distress to us not to be able to pub 
lish them all. 

Some of the things that have happened 
since my last hearing aid article are these: 

Microphones have begun to come ott 
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from under the clothing. This series has 
often commented on the loss of clarity 
caused by layers of drygoods—not to men- 
fion the irritating friction that forces so 
many users to keep their volume lower than 
it should be. Sonotone, Telex, and other 
companies have improved on the plan in- 
jroduced some years ago by the ill-fated 
Aladdin, and are offering outside micro- 
phones covered ornamentally by costume 
jewelry for the women and by lodge or 
fraternity pins for the men. A variation 
of this idea is the placing of the micro- 
phone in the clothing clip in such a way 
that it is outside the pocket or outer cloth- 
ing. Another variation, which | have seen 
jn some advertisement but have not tried 
out, comes close to the plan I have sug- 
gested repeatedly for years—of making a 
microphone to match the receiver button 
and placing it in the other ear. The one 
advertised, I think, was placed behind the 
ear. I believe that two like this, each carry- 
ing the sound to the ear on the opposite 
side, would provide something more near- 
ly like normal hearing than anything yet 
available—and if my own experience with 
two receivers is any indication, people 
would merely think they were ear-rings. 

Of course, the provision of an outside 
microphone in the form of jewelry calls 
for another cord—and cords are apt to 
multiply trouble. This, no doubt, is one 
reason for another recent innovation—the 
so-called “cordless” hearing aid which is 
worn in its entirety on the head, with the 
microphone and receiver connected by a 
plastic tube. I think Paravox tried it first. 
Telex and several others have followed. A 
woman with long hair can get splendid re- 
sults in this way, if she can accustom her- 
self to the weight of the instrument. If her 
hearing loss is not too severe (only the 
smallest instruments are suitable, of course) , 
she can conceal her handicap completely, 
and will hear little or no friction noise 
caused by contact with her hair. 

Speaking of friction noise, of course it is 
well known .that the manufacturers have 
heen trying for years to minimize it with- 
out impairing the efficiency of their instru- 
ments. They have made some headway. 
but many users still find this distraction 
one of their greatest handicaps. If the 
Wearer is moving, it is like trying to listen 
to everything through the rattle of stiff 
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paper being crushed over the ears, and he 
sometimes has to stop and stand still in 
order to reduce the noise so that he can 
understand. Getting the microphone out in 
the air of course offers the best correction. 
Even when it is left concealed, however, a 
recent change in design has brought im- 
provement. This change has placed the 
microphone grill, or opening, at the top 
instead of in the front of the case. This 
reduces the friction noise, but does not 
entirely remove it, for it is often produced 
to some degree by contact with any part of 
the case, or even, in some instruments, by 
contact with the cord. 

One company offering this top-mounted 





THIS MAICO HAS ITS GRILL AT THE TOP, TO 
AVOID THE BRUSH OF CLOTHING ACROSS ITS 
SURFACE. 


microphone goes farther and offers two. 


It is Paravox, which states: “With two 
crystal microphones you have the advan- 
tage of better tone balance, and dependa- 
bility in case one microphone should fail.” 
That same company has just announced an- 
other innovation also—a “photo-matching” 
process which is said to make it possible to 
“match, in a new, smail instrument, the 
performance of any well-liked, well-fitted 
hearing aid, regardless of make.” The com- 
pany believes that this represents a distinct 
advance, not only in sales potential, but 











AUDIVOX HAS (FOR CASES NOT TOO SEVERE) 


also in providing a permanent gauge by 
which the original performance of an in- 
strument can be checked and assured in 
case of repairs. 
Other features an- 
nounced since my last 
article shows progress 
everywhere along the 
_ line. Audivox brought 
out the tiniest receiv- 
er yét seen anywhere, 
and its claim of a 
very wide frequency 
range seemed to be 


Beltone feels that its product has been 
. greatly improved for the user in three dif- 
ferent directions: 1. An over-all increase in 
intelligibility and quietness; 2. greater 
wearability; 3. greater dependability of 
performance. 

Maico has emphasized wearability and 
durability. Its “hear-ring” model and simi- 
lar devices have appealed to those who de- 
sired concealment; its top-recessed micro- 
phone and “super-finished corrosion-proof 
case material” have reduced friction noise; 
and its “sealed power” unit has proved re- 
sistant to the effects of heat and moisture. 

Otarion, while offering a “whisperwate” 
model for cases of slight loss, has concen- 
trated special efforts on the production of 


A RECEIVER THE SIZE OF A SHIRT BUTTON. 
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the compression amplification recommend. 
ed in the Harvard Report for severe cases, 
The company calls its compressor “cush. 
ioned power,” and embodies it in “the firgt 
five-tube model on the market.” 









Radioear, while continuing to offer mod. 
els for both the slightly and the seriously 
hard of hearing, has also done something 
quite exciting. It has introduced a “super. 
power 72” model, all-magnetic like some of 
its earlier designs, which may be adapted 
for auditorium use in a way which I think 
has not previously been used in this coun. 
try, though a few English theaters provided 
something of the sort several years ago. “In 
any movie theater equipped with a system 
of induction coils the user of this instre- 
ment may sit anywhere he chooses, and if 
he has never before heard movies in this 
way, he has the surprise of his life in 
store,” says the company. Having seen a 
demonstration of the principle given at the 
Volta Bureau some years ago by Mr. C. H, 
Lehman, and _ having 
experienced the ease 
of telephoning witha 
Radioear that uses 
this feature, I was not 
surprised at the clar- 
ity with which I could 
understand speech in 
the room with the ap- 
pliance. When, how- 
ever, I walked out, 

































justified by our tests. closed the door, 
Other adjustments walked away to the 
will have to follow, SONOTONE HAS MADE IT EASY TO end of a long corr 

2 TELEPHONE 1 
however, before it dor, and could stil 
will serve those whose hearing loss is severe. understand perfectly the conversational 


voice of the man at the master control unit 
(See “Anniversary,” page 534) 





LOOK AT OTARION’S “WHISPERWATE” 
314, OUNCES, BATTERIES AND ALL! 


AND 
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MAGINE a modern limousine the size 
| of a child’s “kiddy-car” with all the 
power, speed, smoothness of ride and com- 
fort found in the larger model. Impossible? 
Well, that is the kind of progress made by 
hearing aid designers in the last three 
years! The strides made by the hearing aid 
industry since 1948 have been those of a 
giant. This giant has been maturing, meet- 
ing problems and barriers with the positive 
attitude that the impossible merely takes a 
little longer. 

Few products produced for the consum- 
ing public impose such stringent require- 
ments on engineers and manufacturers as 


of the product requires intensive concen- 
tration in many fields of engineering. It 
is still true that many people with severe 
hearing difficulties are reluctant to allow 
their friends to know that they are using 
hearing aids. The successful design of such 
a product requires that it be made very 
small so that it can be worn inconspicu- 
ously by either men or women dressed for 
any type of activity. 

The instrument must have a gain some- 
where around 75 decibels at some frequen- 
cies. This represents a voltage gain greater 
than 5,000 to 1, with an a-oust’ral output 
at the ear at a-level of 135 decibels above 
acoustical zero. This means there is sound 
in the ear louder than the average threshold 
of feeling. It is about 37 decibels louder 
than a riveting hammer and only about 5 
decibels below the levels reached by the 
largest power amplifier systems. It can 
easily be imagined that considerable care 
must be taken when confining a circuit 
with this amount of gain within a very 
small space. 

A hearing aid must also furnish its user 
with economical maintenance cost, which 
Means that caution must be taken to insure 
that battery operating costs are not seri- 
ously sacrificed in achieving small size. 
The construction must allow speedy and 
economical repairs so that if an instrument 
needs service, the customer will not be 
forced to undergo a long waiting period, 
and so that he will not be forced to pay 
excessive costs due to a design that would 








do modern hearing aids. The very nature, 
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WHO COULD HAVE IMAGINED TODAY’S HEARING AID? 


By STANLEY K. WEBSTER 


require throwing away large portions of 
the instrument which could not be repaired. 

The controls must be kept simple and 
easy to operate, even through layers of 
clothing. 

Few trends in the industrial electronic 
field have been more marked than that cre- 
ated by the concentrated effort on mini- 
aturization during the last decade. The 
modern day hearing aid is one of the most 
striking examples of progress in the field 
of decreased size and improved perform- 
ance. 

Reduction in the size of vacuum tubes 
has been evident for many years. Tube 
weight has dropped by a factor of 18 while 
tube size has been cut twice as fast. A 
reliability beyond anything expected of a 
radio tube was achieved. These advantages 
as to size and performance have been ac- 
complished with a corresponding drop in 
power input requirement which makes pos- 
sible smaller batteries. 

The improvements in tube design were a 
start, but the problem of reducing size in 
a hearing aid involves a co-ordination of 
reduction in all components. Tube socket 
manufacturing had its own peculiar prob- 
lem, to produce a socket that could accom- 
modate the tiny new tubes. 

Another limitation imposed on the de- 
sign is the fact that a great percentage of 
users are in the older age groups. These 
people sometimes have lost a great deal of 
their manual dexterity. The simple act of 
changing a battery can, to them, become a 
very complex operation. Such problems 
must be recognized in design and provided 
for. There are wide differences in size and 
contact arrangements among the batteries 
made by different manufacturers. The well 
designed hearing aid must accommodate 
these variations. The instrument must be 
made so that users will have ready access 
to batteries in their own local communities 
without regard to which of the major bat- 
tery manufacturing companies are supply- 
ing batteries in those particular areas. 

The material for the chassis must be se- 
lected on the basis of requirements of 
strength, dimensional stability, easy ma- 

(See “Imagine,” page 532) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


N the New Yorker for September 22 is 

a comic strip that rather exemplifies 
the youth of today, the youth I had contact 
with on my recent vacation, which is still 
fresh in my mind. The strip—one of those 
series of pictures without words for which 
ithe New Yorker is famous—reveals two 
college, or maybe high school students, a 
boy and a girl. He is carrying an overload 
of books, which seem to indicate that he 
has burdened himself with her equipment 
as well as his own. They are dressed about 
alike in Levis, overhanging shirts and sad- 
dle shoes, the only difference being that the 
girl’s Levis are rolled farther up the calves 
of her legs than the boy’s. As the pictures 
follow one another one leg of the girl’s 
trousers comes down and dangles around 
her ankle. She looks at it, the boy looks; 
then he goes gallantly down on one knee, 
puts his books on the ground, rolls up the 
leg of her pants to the appropriate height. 
and they go on their way rejoicing. The 
idea being to convey, as I take it, that. even 
with maids in Levis, the spirit of chivalry 
is not dead! 

This, among other things, | seemed to 
notice during a month spent almost entirely 
in the company of members of the present 
generation, that is, young men and women 
in their twenties. I was with several differ- 
ent groups in several different towns in the 
Middle West, whose ages ranged from 
twenty to thirty. The older ones were al- 
ready teaching in: colleges or were other- 
wise engaged in getting a living. Two of 
the men had “Ph.D.” attached to their 
names. Several of the women had babies. 
Among the younger ones, some were still 
in college. One boy, in his third year of 
medical school, had a wife and small son. 
Two of the boys were in law school. One 
girl was working for a small town news- 
paper; another was at home, making up 
her mind about life, since she had dropped 
out of college after two years of it, decid- 
ing that it wasn’t worth the bother and 
expense. 

They all came from widely varying back- 
grounds of family and experience, al- 
though most of the boys had been in the 
army through World War II. The only 
qualities they seemed to have in common 
were that they were all good looking, in- 


telligent, literate, articulate and completely 
uninhibited. 1 found them stimulating and 
very informative, and I was delighted tha 
none of them seemed to find it necessary 
to “make conversation” with me, but op 
the contrary took me into their discussions 
and even listened to what I had to say. We 
agreed on a surprising number of topics, 
ranging through books, plays, politics, Gen. 
eral MacArthur, the war in Korea and 
the residential potentialities of various 
parts of the United States. They were far 
more serious and better informed than the 
young people I knew in my twenties, and, 
so far as I could judge from my adult view. 
point, much more interesting. They were 
very considerate, and their manners were 
good, although they did a lot of things that 
would have shocked to the core the young 
people with whom I grew up. 

I recall one scene in particular. I was 
staying with a young married couple in a 
cottage by a lake outside a small town. 
Two other couples drove out around eleven 
P.M. One of the girls had apparently been 
caught just as she was preparing for the 
night. She was fully clothed, so far as 
Levis and droopy shirt constitute clothing; 
but she had started to do up her hair. and 
she arrived with half her hair skewered on 
those little metal gadgets that hair dressers 
and women who roll their own use to make 
curls with. The other half hung limply 
around her face, and she carried the rest 
of the gadgets along with a comb in a 
bandana handkerchief. This she spread out 
on the table, and, with a mirror propped 
up in front of her, she proceeded to roll 
up the rest of her curls, notwithstanding 
that there were three personable young 
men present. I simply cannot imagine any 
of my contemporaries appearing before 
young men with their hair rolled up on the 
stuffed leather curlers that answered the 
purpose in my day; but these young people 
were perfectly matter of fact about it. 

I enjoyed discussing with them Philip 
Wylie’s “Opus 21” which I happened to be 
reading at the time, and which most of 
them had already read. In fact, I acquired 
it through the recommendation of one of 
them; and we agreed that it is as compre 
hensive a novel as has appeared in many 
years, 
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Around midnight, they went swimming. 
They asked me to go along, but swimming 
ina cold lake at midnight is not a pastime 
hat appeals to me. I offered the girl with 
the rolled up hair a bathing cap, but she 
declined. “The water will help it curl,” 
she said, and dived off the pier unconcern- 
edly. She was the newspaper reporter. and 
as she decided I would make a good story, 
she wrote a column about me for her paper. 
Now I am writing a story about her. 

Altogether, I felt very encouraged about 
the world after seeing these young people 
off and on for a month. I might feel sorry 
for them, since they inherited so many 
problems from our generation; but it 
seemed to me that they were, on the whole, 
hetter equipped to solve the problems than 
we were. They seemed to have a better 
snse of proportion and a better under- 
standing of essentials than the young peo- 
ple of my day. Most of the boys had been 
through one war and were contemplating 
another without illusions but without too 
much dismay. Some extracts from a letter 
[had from one of the young men may illu- 
strate their attitude: 

The whole picture is constantly changing. We 
fit together like a jigsaw puzzle, each filling a gap 
in some other. Some pieces don’t fit, but there’s 
a place for each, and without them the picture 
cannot be complete. That analogy is not so 
good, because you think of the pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle as being the same always. The pieces 
that don’t fit are probably those that won’t change 
to fit the gaps. I would rather die than be the 
same person from day to day, even from hour 
tohour. It’s a constant change; and I think hap- 
piness is the result of a person’s making constant 
use of the change. The world becomes a wonder- 
ful place, so full of opportunity to grow and learn 
that it is staggering to think of; but there’s no 
sadness because there’s too much to learn. You 
aren’t to be tested on it as in school. It’s up to 
you whether you want it or not. I think it’s a 
matter of choice. Hell and heaven are in you and 
you can choose. Someone or something must 
point the way, and that’s God. Perfection 
is something we can’t even imagine. All we can 
do is aspire to something that apparently cannot 
be explained very satisfactorily. If virtues are to 
be numbered, the first by far is that one: aspira- 
tion. To it is attached the earnest, selfless desire 
to grow, and to grow by standards that can be 
justified to my satisfaction in the requirements 
of ‘mental health’ in the psychologists’ definition. 


It is a bit vague, of course, and very 
young, but I found it most encouraging. 
In fact, the young people I met this past 
summer gave me more encouragement than 
anything that has happened in a long time. 
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Thanks to Our Hearing Friends 


It is to be regretted that answers to let- 
ters which appear in this column are often 
so delayed in publication that the original 
letter has been forgotten by most readers. 
We try to have some variety in these quota- 
tions and that often explains the delay in 
following up a subject, because, if the same 
discussion runs on too long, it grows mo- 
notonous. However, the following letter 
deals with a topic which will stand more 
than one airing. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I am a new subscriber to your very interesting 
Votta Review, and I enjoy it greatly, especially 
your Mail Box. I was especially glad to read the 
letter from Jane Provost in the March, 1951 issue. 
Like Miss Provost, I feel we are often very back- 
ward in giving credit and thanks to our hearing 
friends. I, for one, have always found wonderful 
kindness and patience, no matter where I go 
amongst them. 

I have mentioned this in letters to Mrs. Laura 
Stovel, and she made the letters into an article 
for the Votta Review. [See “An Irish Girl in a 
New Country,” September, 1951.] Last year I 
was out of work for quite some time, and I had 
the most wonderful help and encouragement from 
an official of the New York State Employment 
Service, a Miss M. Sapp. She took so much 
trouble to place me, and at times when I got dis- 
couraged, she would say, “Peggy, we will find 
you something.” And I’d cheer up again, and 
keep on hoping. She was so wonderful I felt I 
could never thank her enough. 

It has been my lot through all my years in this 
country to receive understanding, kindness, and 
patience everywhere I go, not only from my co- 
workers and employers, but especially from my 
shop assistants and trades people. They seem to 
go out of their way to help me. 

As for my friends, they are beyond praise! 
There is one in particular. I go to shows and 
movies with her, because I love a show. She will 
ask for my pad and pencil, and if there is any- 
thing going on that she thinks will interest me or 
help me to understand, she will write it down. 

I live in a business women’s residence. It is 
very nice here. We have small rooms, but warm 
and clean and comfortable. We cannot do any 
cooking, but no matter where you go you will 
always find some hitch, so I do not really mind. 
And everyone here is kind and helpful, too. As 
I started out to say, we owe much to our hearing 
friends. 

Preccy CARROLL 


This letter interested me doubly because 
of the article by Miss Carroll and Mrs. 
Stovel in the September Votta Review. 
This woman has not had an easy life, but 
she has kept her courage and her sense of 
humor and she has an appreciation of kind- 

(See “Molly,” page 528) 











N all of our work with the young people 

of the Milwaukee Hearing Society we 
tried to maintain a balance between work 
and play for them. We were anxious for 
them not only to make themselves accepta- 
ble to hearing people, but also to develop a 
feeling of responsibility toward others. 

The two dances described last month, and 
a Craft Booth held during National Hear- 
ing Week, were the activities which made 
money for the group. Each member con- 
tributed a painting, some decorated sta- 
tionery, a piece of fancy work or a novelty 
of some sort, some unusual tally or place 
cards, and we sold these at attractive prices. 
Some of this money is used for current ex- 
penses, and the group expect to present the 
Parent Society with a gift in the near fu- 
ture. 

The group also held two or three meet- 
ings where instruction in Canasta or Bridge 
was given. Later on, some of the members 
attended the card parties of friends and of 
the Parent Society. 

This group also gave a valentine party 
for the student teachers of the deaf from 
Milwaukee State Teachers College. The en- 
tertainment had been planned by one of 
our committees. Some of the games had 
been taught to our group at the Dance 
Studios High School affairs. The young 
men members planned and served delicious 
refreshments to our guests that night. 

Another evening or two were spent in 
making mouth masks for the Red Cross, 
the type of masks worn by the nurses in 
Veterans hospitals. This activity directed 
the thoughts of our young people on the 
suffering of our soldiers who are fighting 
for them. It took their minds and thoughts 
off themselves. They worked diligently and 
with a great deal of enthusiasm on this 
type of activity. 

We also were able to arrange for a couple 
of Bowling parties for the group to see 
how they would enjoy that sport. I believe 
there was a 100% attendance at these 
parties. Certainly it was brought home to 
us that the acoustically handicapped love 
to bowl. We are hoping to be able to ar- 
range for them to join or participate with 
a regular bowling team this fall. 


FUN FOR DEAFENED TEEN-AGERS, PART II 


By Gwen Scott 
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One experience which was new and some. 
what unusual to them was the Easter P. 
which they planned and gave for a “a 
orphans home here in Milwaukee. It was 
very worthwhile for both groups. They be 
came acquainted with another group tha 
is on the “take” side of life and doesn} 
have much opportunity to be on the “give” 
side. The wholesome fellowship and under 
standing given by each group to the other 
brought a warm feeling to our hearts. Some 
of our group had spent a couple of Sunday 
afternoons making attractive favors for the 
party; another committee planned games 
and some square dancing; and a third com 
mittee decided on what refreshments to 
serve. All this had to be done out of a 
sum of seven dollars voted for the purpose. 

I was proud and thrilled to see our game 
committee take over with perfect confidence 
and poise and direct the games and dane- 
ing. Here was rather an unusual situation. 
the acoustically handicapped were taking 
the lead and directing an affair for hearing 
people. rather than having the hearine 
group trying to make the deaf understand 
and have a good time as is usually the case. 
I believe our deaf group experienced for 
the first time that wonderful feeling we get 
when we do something for other people. 

Was this a worthwhile program for deaf. 
ened teen-agers? Did we accomplish all we 
set out to do? Had we achieved our aim? 
Was it easier than we had expected? What 
did we gain? 

Allow me to enumerate each gain as we 
saw it. In many cases certain frustrated, 
unhappy, insecure individuals benefited 
more than did the group as a whole. Two 
such young people, in particular, made 
great strides in social adjustment. Thev 
blossomed out with entirely new personali- 
ties. Now they love to go on picnics, go 
dancing, or play basketball with any group. 
One boy not only became business manager 
of a city high school football team, but also 
attained the privilege of playing center on 
that team. A girl took to her high school 
work with more interest and developed such 
a charming personality, with the feeling 
that she could do as the hearing do, that 
she is one of. our most popular dancing 

(See “Teen-Agers,” page 526) 
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“Train-Ear” permits the use of 
a variety of material for home 
ear-training. 


Zs a i i bios 
THE MAICO CO., INC. 

} 981 Maico Bidg., Mpls., Minn. 

it Tell me how I can self-train 

} to hear better. Also send free 


brochure. Please remember 
the PLAIN WRAPPER. 
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Only you can hear it!—when 
you listen through the large 
comfortable headphones. 
Even if “‘Train-Ear's”’ power- 
ful volume is turned on full, 
NO ONE IN YOUR HOME 


IS DISTURBED! 














Do you have trouble recognizing sounds like 
a es” ee” "7 Oe “ee a9, ES tee 
—for the first time in history—you can really 
improve your perception of vowels and con- 
sonants that give you trouble... and right in 
your own home! 

An amazing development, the MAICO 
“Train-Ear,” makes se/f-training for the hard 
of hearing a reality. You can increase your 
mastery of sounds that have been “getting 
away” from you! 

Through “Train-Ear,” by means of special 
records or with a friend speaking to you 
through the microphone, your word-under- 
standing rapidly becomes better. And as your 
word-understanding advances, you make fewer 
and fewer mistakes. Your training period be- 
comes shorter. The improvement seems almost 
miraculous. 

Mail the coupon today. Learn what se/f- 
training can do for you. A handsome illustrated 
brochure will come to you, free of charge, in 
a plain wrapper. 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


66 HE time has come,” the walrus said, 
“to speak of many things.” 


Ordinary School or Special School? 


At the time this was written, Elizabeth, 
who has a very severe hearing loss, was 13. 
All her formal schooling has been in the 
local public schools for normal children. 


For some time we were concerned over 
what to do about Junior High School for 
Elizabeth. The El Cerrito school is dread- 
fully overcrowded, with huge classes and 
double shifts. We considered several other 
possibilities but in the end chose the sim- 
plest. We had her transferred to the next 
municipality, where the schools are smaller 
and not suffering from growing pains. 
There is the added advantage that the 
Grade 7 classes are in the elementary 
schools and have one teacher for all sub- 
jects. She will not enter High School 


proper until next year, when she will be 
older and better able to cope with the com- 
plexities of the platoon system. So far it 


seems to have worked out very well. She 
still grumbles at being separated from her 
old friends, but she sees most of them at 
least once a week at Scout meetings. She 
had no trouble at all making the adjust- 
ment to her new surroundings. I phoned 
the teacher at the end of the first week and 
she reported that she and the children were 
able to understand Elizabeth, and she them, 
and her school work was going well. She 
commented upon the unbounded enthus- 
iasm with which Elizabeth enters into all 
activities and games. 

The only catch in this arrangement is 
that we shall have to move into Albany 
during the year to be within the school dis- 
trict. Though the boundary is only three 
blocks from where we live now, it is not 
only a different town, but a different coun- 
ty too. 

Oakland has an arrangement very much 
like that in Evansville described by Mrs. 
B. There are special classes for hard of 
hearing children within a regular school, 
so that the children get the benefit of nor- 
mal playground activities and association 
with hearing children, along with the spe- 
cial school work they need. I went, in my 
innocence, to see whether this offered what 


I thought Elizabeth needed. Personally, | 


felt that it was altogether the wrong ap. 
proach. They give the child exhaustiye 
audiometric and psychological tests plus 
consultation with an eminent otologist, and 
then decide where she should be placed, 
They pointed out to me that their special 
classes were for hard of hearing children 
and that they did not think a severely deaf 
child could keep up with them. I explained 
that Elizabeth had been in school with 
hearing children all along, but that only 
evoked significant glances. They could, of 
course, have checked my statements with 
her teacher or the school Elizabeth had 
been attending, but they regarded the whole 
thing as too absurd to bother with. I found 
upon further inquiry that the hard of hear. 
ing students of junior high school age were 
placed in Junior High school although 
some of them were doing work on the 4th 
and 5th grade level, so I felt that Elizabeth 
would be out of place there. Also, I was 
suspicious of that “eminent otologist.” The 
last one the school authorities called in 
said unequivocally that Elizabeth should be 
placed immediately in the School for the 
Deaf. Only the fact that her grade teacher 
was as firm as I was in opposing that plan 
saved her! 


Mrs. D. H. LeP., California 
Should the Doctor Know? 


Mrs. H., I am so interested in knowing 
that Zelona is wearing a hearing aid and 
that you are contemplating a change of 
schools. | wonder why so many parents go 
to doctors for advice about education. They 
would not go to a teacher to prescribe for 
scarlet fever. Then why do they ask a doc 
tor where a child should go to school? 
With all due respect to your physician, I 
would get advice from a good, reliable, ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf as to Zelona’s 
present attainments and the next step in 
her education. Since the University of 
Michigan Speech Clinic advised the same 
thing your doctor did, I may be offering 
unnecessary suggestions. I get so many 
letters from parents who tell me what their 
doctors advise about teaching their chil- 
dren that I am rather hipped on the sub- 
ject. There is more than one kind of pro- 
fessional experience! 


Mrs. H. A. M., California 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 






















A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 





* 1 Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


be | SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


he ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING a SCOUTING, and other recreational 
eatures. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 
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J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Beginning Social Adjustment 


(Mary is seven, the youngest of five chil- 
dren.) 


We finally feel that Mary is over the 
first hump of her learning. She never does 
as well at home as she does at school be- 
cause the background pattern set up from 
early babyhood is not as precise and is too 
stimulating through competition with a 
high powered group of brothers and sis- 
ters. However, age is helping her and the 
family group has given her an invaluable 
experience in adjusting to hearing people. 
During the holidays we had a home dance 
for forty-four teen-age boys and girls. The 
children were all terrifically proud of her 
and Mary, dressed in her best, opened the 
door, passed the cookies, and generally had 
a thrilling time watching. Such participa- 
tion is priceless, I feel, in taking away any 
shyness and giving her social poise. One 
thing we have discovered: she is better at 
table now when we have assigned one mem- 
ber of the family to make a special effort 
to talk with her. Part of her previous gen- 
eral restlessness at table was a desire to get 
into the act. This desire was greater than 
her hunger. At school where everyone is 
like her, she settles down and eats every- 
thing in sight. Having watched the hearing 
children develop enormous appetites as 
they grow past seven years of age, I have 
hopes that age will solve Mary’s eating 


problems. 
Mrs. J. F. D., Connecticut 


Speech and Language Coming Along 
(Rickey is 5, has about a 60 decibel hear- 


ing loss and wears a hearing aid.) 


Rickey and I are now graduates of the 
John Tracy Course and I can hardly be- 
lieve we actually have been. at it a year. 
During the first few months I often won- 
dered if I would ever last a year. Now I 
am ready to reread and restudy the course 
and know I will gain still more help and 
ideas. 

Rickey likes kindergarten with the hear- 
ing children very much and has adjusted 
quite nicely. At first he didn’t do much 
coloring, cutting and such, but now he 
does everything fine. He has started to re- 
peat words for the teacher when she tells 
him the names of things. 

His speech work with the professional 
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speech teacher is coming along ver 

He responds for her beautifully and is g 
ing more things spontaneously all the fj 
He says such phrases as: bounce the hy 
roll the ball, go up, go down, etc. Hew 
sister Karen by her name all the time a 
and uses Daddy’s name constantly too, He 
has learned to count to five and points g 
the numbers constantly. He has also 
ten on to the “question-answer” idea g 
answers “What is it?” very nicely, 


Mrs. S. K., Connecticut) 
Nothing To Do with Deafness a 
(Tommy is four.) 


Tommy had a little rag he would t@ 
to bed with him and chew on. Often dg 
ing the day I would catch him chewing oF 
it too. His teacher told me to break him 
of the habit since it wasn’t good for his 
mouth. So, one day I found all of his r 
and threw them out. I took out the clean 
one I had stored in the cupboard for him 
too. That night he wanted his rag. He 
fussed quite a bit but I took him to the 
cupboard and showed him that all of his 
rags were gone. I put him back to bed, 
and, believe it or not, he is cured. Had] 
known it was going to be that easy, I would 
have started a long time ago. 


Mrs. G. H., Michigan 
Improving Coordination 


(John, whose hearing loss was detected a 
the age of 3, is now almost five.) 


We have had a few upsets, but feel that 
we are again making progress. 

John never did respond well to school 
work. Of course he had frequent colds and 
had to miss quite a bit, but he never did 
seem very happy. Finally, the head teacher 
told me that she regarded him as an apha- 
sic, that his hearing seemed much bet- 
ter than she had originally thought, and 
that he should be doing better. It was a 
small school and apparently not in a po 
sition to deal with a child who is a prob 
lem. She wanted me to take him to Cen- 
tral Institute but there are so many reasons 
why I can’t just pick up and go. 

However, I have shopped around for a 
teacher and | think I have come up with 
a very good one for John. She has taught 
both the: hard of hearing and aphasies. 
She does not think he is aphasic but says 
that she will be able to cope with the situ 
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Severely deafened? Get proved hearing ability and comfort and has special 
help with powerful Radioear—the world’s patented features that no other hearing 
only all-magnetic hearing aid. aid can give the severely deafened. 


2 24 2 


FINEST RADIOEAR EVER MADE! Radioear also offers the lovely, tiny 


All-magnetic Radioear is in a class by ‘‘Starlet,’’ a masterpiece of clarity, 
itself—there is no other hearing aid like economy and power, in an amazingly 
it. It provides hearing clarity, depend- small package. 


Get Latest Information on Hearing. Send Coupon Now! _ 


FREE HEARING AID DIGEST! P 
oe i 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA. Please send me, with- 
out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 


| 
| 
| 
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tr wart hide | help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 
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ation if he seems to be as she goes along. 

I must say that John seems happier but 
I have a great deal of the training to do. If 
he is making progress, however, it is cer- 
tainly worth the effort. His present teach- 
er says his eyesight and muscular coordi- 
nation must be trained much better. In 
addition to the matching work outlined in 
the Tracy course, I give him exercises 
where he has to pour water out of various 
sized pitchers into various sized cups, and 
he is not allowed to spill a drop. When he 
does, I show disapproval. When he doesn’t, 
he gets applauded. He actually spills very 
little. He has to sort out buttons and put 
them in various sized bottles. He likes this 
exercise and does it correctly, although 
that was not so at first. We are working 
on another which he has not yet mastered. 
He has to outline letters, color them, and 
keep within the lines. Here we have hit 
a snare since he does not like to color yet, 
but just to scribble. He’ll learn, though. 

His lipreading is getting better too. He 
does pretty well with commands, but words 
have been very hard for him. However, 
he isn’t talking any more. He says “mama” 
and sometimes “baby,” “high,” and “bye- 
bye.” 

He had an audiometer test recently but 
still would not cooperate very well. The 
man said all he could tell was that John 
did hear some. Of course, I have always 
known that he did and have felt that his 
hearing was better than the ten percent the 
otologist had credited him with having. 
Since we have been working with him his 
hearing has seemed to improve. 


Mrs. J. T. W.. Jr., Texas 
Still a Bit Negativistic 


(Dickie, who is five, was discussed in 
these columns in May.) 


There has been no definite change in 
Dickie since my last letter. He still does 
not speak but he seems to understand al- 
most everything we try to get across to him. 
He doesn’t always do what we tell him but 
it seems to be more a matter of obedience 
than of understanding. We have switched 
him from a crib to a junior bed without 
too much trouble. My main problem with 
him now is that he is not toilet trained. 
The teachers and I both feel that he under- 
stands about not wetting or soiling but 
just won't give in to doing what we want. 
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He is very persistent in doing what he 
wants and tends to be a little negative aboy 
doing what we want. They also feel he 
could make his sounds and do many mor 
of his lessons but just won’t give in to ug 

He still continues to be a happy child 
who enjoys school. He plays alone but jg 
definitely aware of other children and what 
they are doing. Running, chasing games 
ball, and “ring around the rosy” are the 
only type games he will play with his 
brother and sister. They still have a very 
strong affection for him and take him for 
walks and watch out for him outdoor 
There is just the normal amount of “wank 
ing the same toy” trouble at times as with” 
other children and we are glad to see Dickie 
is able to “grab” and keep what he wants) 

Mrs. H., the attachment that Tommy has” 
for his rag is very similar to one my daugh 
ter Joan had to a blanket when she was 
his age. We were told it was very common, 
However, when she was broken of it she 
began to suck her thumb more than previ- 
ously and used to like to hold a soft kleenex 
in her hand. She is seven and a half and 
though she hasn’t a cold or anything she 
likes to go to sleep with a kleenex in her 
hand or on her pillow. Does Tommy suck 
his thumb? 

Mrs. W., from my experience with 
Dickie I know it is very hard to tell at 
first whether or not a child is aphasic, par- 
ticularly if the aphasia is coupled with a 
severe hearing loss. They tell many inter 
esting stories about that at Central Insti- 
tute. There was one boy on the deaf side 
who was a problem and did not progress. 
The first assumption was that he was very 
low in intelligence, perhaps a moron. When 
it was decided to treat him as an aphasic 
instead of sending him to an institution for 
the mentally retarded, he began to progress 
beautifully. I knew that boy in high school 
before I had any idea I would someday 
have a child like him. It was a private 
high school, a prep school for eastern col- 
leges, but he held his own beautifully. By 
that time they knew that he had very little 
hearing but he could speak, lipread, and 
use a hearing aid. During the war when 
there was a shortage of school teachers, 
he taught school to help out his local com- 
munity. If they had not cured him first of 
his aphasia they never could have over- 
(See “Parents,” page 526) 
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OUR MISCELLANY 





Acme Newsphott 


CARY HOBSON KNEELS BESIDE THE BOY HE HAS JUST SAVED FROM DROWNING, 
JOSEPH DeCOITO 


“Lipreading Saved His Life” said an As- 
sociated Press item published, apparently, in 
every State in the Union last summer. 

Cary Hobson, a student in the Middle School 
of the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
has not always worn the garlands of a hero. Early 
this summer, for instance, he failed to pass a 
Junior Red Cross life-saving test. While pre- 
paring for that test, however, he was very active 
in the Clarke School Boy Scout troop, and he 
worked enthusiastically at the thorough first aid 
course given the boys. On July 26 he had an op- 
portunity to show how much of the training had 
stuck in his mind. 

Riding his bicycle near a mill pond not far 
from his home at Groveland, Mass., thirteen-year- 
old Cary saw a group of boys waving frantically 
on the shore. He read their lips to learn that a 
companion apparently had drowned. 

Cary did not wait for his life-saving certificate. 
He plunged into the pond and rescued ten-year- 
old Joseph DeCoito, who lay unconscious in six 
feet of water. He brought the boy to shore and 
watched while two truck drivers tried in vain to 
revive him. Finally Cary pushed the drivers aside 
and revived Joseph with the lifesaving methods 
he had been taught at school. 

Boy Scout Troop 106 is swelling with pride 
not diminished at all by a rumor that the Red 
Cross instructor now says Cary should be recom- 
mended for a Carnegie medal. 


Hearing Aids for Pensioners 


Recent articles received at the Volta Bure 
indicate that at least two States—California ami 
Minnesota—through their State or County We 
fare Boards can now supply hearing aids to ot 
age pensioners. Additional allowances, such ® 
payment of a fee for examination by an ear 9 
cialist, and a $5.00 monthly allowance for mainte 
nance of the hearing aid and purchase of bt 
teries, are also provided for. Certain restriction 
are imposed. 

If anyone knows of similar services available 
in other states, please send the information to th 
Volta Bureau. Inquiries are often received 
where to go for such help. 


Auditory Training, says Marshall A. Beck 
in Good News, Columbus, Ohio, does not clait 
to restore hearing. Rather, it tries to restore i 
good hearing habits which the person may 
lost through years, of hearing difficulty. It m 
to sharpen up a person’s power of discriminatitt 
so that he may be able to make more meant 
out of what he does hear. “Communication ® 
the key. The emphasis for everyone taking suc 
a course is on the greatest ease of communicall® 
possible for him. 


A Hearing Aid is a badge of honor, beca® 
it shows consideration for others.—Source ® 
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now you can 


Photo-Match 


# 


e 


your old, large 


hearing aid 


—and get the same satisfying performance 


in a tiny new Paravox 


AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 
that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 
weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | 
could get a small modern aid that sounds as 
good as my old one.” 


PARAVOX INC | 
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Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new 
process of photographing sound, we can have 
visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
present aid, regardless of age, size or make. 
This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, 
without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
like the one you're now accustomed to using. 


This is a SOUND-PHOTO of a hearing aid. 
By this same scientific new method, we can 
make a photograph of the performance 
pattern of your own hearing aid, and match 
the pattern in a new Paravox. 


Have Double Assurance 


Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
aids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
ance-matched to your first...with a permanent 
photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
and reliable, continuous performance. 


eee 


For more details, write, phone or see your near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
est Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
Bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
Aids Can Mean to You”. - has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 
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For SOUND Quality 
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2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Conversations with Beethoven 


Dear Miss Timberlake: 

Having reached the last stages of deafness 
where the best instrument will not penetrate and 
lipreading is slowed up by loss of sharpness in 
eyesight, | am now compelled to rely mainly on 
pad and pencil. So I was considerably interested 
to learn as I did from the enclosed clipping from 
the New York Herald-Tribune, that Beethoven 
not only carried on his one-sided conversations in 
notebooks but that these note-books had _ been 
preserved. I looked up the facts about them in 
one of the numerous lives of Beethoven and found 
that the notes contributed little material to the 
biography of the composer, but the mere fact that 
he kept them appealed to me. 

After each visit with a caller or at a 
function I have a little pile of loose-leaf scrib- 
blings. Once after a dinner with eleven other 
men, one of them, observing the growing pile of 
sheets, asked me what I did with them. 

Off hand I replied that I kept them and would 
publish them later, which seemed to amuse the 
group. You realize that the notes, which contain 
only one-half the conversation, would be some- 
what unintelligible without the other half, and | 
imagine that is why Beethoven’s proved so sterile. 

It occurred to me, however, that the substance, 
of this clipping might make a paragraph that 
would be of interest to others who are deaf. 

Earnest Etmo CALKINs. 


social 


The following is an excerpt from the clipping 
referred to by Mr. Calkins in the letter above: 


“Berlin, September 14, 1951: One of the world’s 
greatest treasures of musical literature—the “con- 
versation books” of Ludwig van Beethoven, which 
the composer used for communicating with his 
friends after he became deaf—has disappeared in 
Soviet East Berlin, it was reported today. 

“Carleton Smith, director of the National Arts 
Foundation, New York, who has just returned 
from a six-day tour of East Germany to check on 
the location and condition of various musical 
manuscripts, said the 138 Beethoven conversation 
books have been removed from the East Berlin 
Prussian State Library—renamed the Public Sci- 
entific Library by the Communist government 
without reason or explanation. 

“The director of the library, Dr. Joachim Krue- 
ger-Riebow, has also disappeared, and there seems 
to be a possibility, according to Mr. Smith, that 
he may have taken the Beethoven books and fled 
te the West. The notebooks cover Beethoven’s 
conversations with his friends for the last fifteen 
years of his life. 

“The last page of the last book, written by 
Beethoven in 1827 as he lay dying, is blotted with 
medicine and tear stains, and bears the words 
‘Father in the Sky’ and a last undecipherable 
scrawl.” 

A Three-Week Summer Session for teach- 
ers has been completed at the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf in Romney. Dr. Rachel 
Dawes Davies and Miss Eleanor Gray, from Kent 
University, offered courses in language and speech 
for the deaf and the use of the audiometer for 
testing hearing. Fairmont College gave credit. 
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Hearing Aid Advertisements: Because of 
repeated questions directed to us concerning my 
leading hearing aid advertising, we wish to mak 
several things clear: 

Despite all the recent hullabaloo about “ggg 
less” hearing aids and “nothing to wear” ¢te, 
we repeat that you still must use a hearing gg 
with batteries and this hearing aid must be 
or near the ear. No hearing device is any 
unless the sound can be gotten to the brain 
it is translated into speech. Don’t let anyone jj 
you that he has a new individualized hearing 
device which eliminates your having to Wear 4 
hearing aid. That is pure hokum! 

Another misleading form of advertising ig 
type which tells you to wear the hearing aid 
this part of your body or that part of ¥ 
anatomy.” Changing the bodily position of 
hearing aid is not much practical advantage 
less you are seeking to eliminate clothing 
You won't hear any better whether the 
aid is worn under the shirt, on the elbow) 
the end of the nose or on the wrist. The 
from the ear the hearing aid is worn, the 
the cords you have to use. 

Still another form of advertising implies 
if you are “deaf” you will hear absolutely 
fectly with their particular hearing aid. Ac 
most people do not come anywhere near 
restoration of hearing through an aid. A h 
aid will not miraculously change a deaf child 
a hard of hearing child. 

Hearing aids are wonderful instruments, 
please let us use a little common sense in um 
standing their limitations. 

From Acoustic Eye, Portland, On 
July, 1951, and same quoted in 
Bay (Calif.) Hearing Society 
tin, August, 195] 


English Hearing Aids, unavoidably held 
in development by World War II, are now 
peting again with the foreign market. The firm 
John Bell and Croyden, of Oxford, has re 
sent the Volta Bureau information about its lated 
“Belclere” model, the Ultimite. The instrument, 
says the company, “is comparable in size with# 
box of matches, but powerful enough to give aé 
quate benefit to almost any average case of deat 
ness.” Finished in silver, black, or gold, it weight 
only 3 ounces, batteries and all. 


Drink Deeply of Beauty 


By Dorotuy K. BrRInTNALL 


Drink deeply of beauty. 

Day is fading. 

The sun falls, a ball of flame 
Behind the mountains. 

Veiled tones tint the sky, 

Yet suddenly the hillsides grow 
Color swirls in beauty. 

Drink deeply then 

For this day will soon be gone. 
No day can be retained. 

Freshly gemmed hours 

Are given us at daybreak, 
Treasure them. 


vivid. 
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There’s a BURGESS 
Battery to Fit All 
Popular Hearing Aids 


Burgess makes the battery you need 
—economy-size “B” batteries—small 
"B” batteries for self-contained in- 
struments—and long-life “A” batteries 
for all popular hearing aids. See 
your hearing aid dealer now—he has 
fresh stock! 


BURGESS heoring cid BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Hear Voices 
Music, 

a a, ; 

a Everything 
Now Clearer, 
More Even with 








BURGESS 


Hearing Aid 


BATTERIES 


, fusivé Chrome Protection Makes 


— 





the Big, New Difference! 





Burgess Batteries give you more hours of useful life 
because exclusive Chrome Protection holds down 
power loss when hearing aid is turned off. Double 
moisture-proof barrier around each cell seals in the 
power; keeps battery ready and alive longer. Burgess 
also gives you more battery in the same space. Amaz- 
ing new pliofilm insulation eliminates heavy, thick 
insulators that steal battery space—and makes it pos- 
sible to pack more power-giving ingredients into 
every cell. And Burgess assures you of even, static- 
free hearing because metallic links between cells 
can’t work loose like old-fashioned pressure con- 
tacts. Save money—efijoy better hearing—discover 
the big, new difference in batteries at your hearing 
aid dealer’s today! 
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The Michigan Association for Better Hear- 
ing, 407 Hollister Building, Lansing 8, Michigan, 
is unique in many ways. 

It is the only formally-organized state associa- 
tion for the hard of hearing, with local chapters. 
The financing of the program is unique—the 
United Health and Welfare Fund of Michigan. 
Inc. There is a unique state-wide approach to the 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 

The Michigan board feels that for the time 
being the organization of lipreading classes will 
assist the most people. Each individual class is 
a part of the adult education center of its local 
school system. The school provides the facilities 
and pays the teacher. The association promotes 
the class, provides publicity, and makes sure of 
sufficient enrollment. 

The shortage of teachers is the great problem. 
If a community wants to develop a class, but has 
no teacher, the Michigan Association instructor 
meets the class and teaches it weekly until a 
teacher can be recruited or developed. Then the 
Association teacher starts a class in another 
community. 

Five lipreading classes for adults were organ- 
ized in March and April. It is expected that 
about ten more such classes will be opened this 
fall. 

All of the hearing clinics in Michigan are in 
the southern part of the state. The Michigan 
Association has been granted funds to provide a 
clinic in a trailer and employ a hearing therapist 
to meet the hearing clinic needs of the cutsover 
counties of northern Michigan. 

This Michigan Association held its twentieth 
annual educational conference on October 5-6 in 
the new Kellogg Center for Continuing Education 
at Michigan State College in East Lansing. 

Stahl Butler is the executive director, Mrs. M. 
Bethel Clifford is the teacher, and Grace Blake- 
borough is the secretary and editor of Quarterly. 


The Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, has a live Parents’ Association, 
of which Mr. Harold Lunn is president. The or- 
ganization has recently issued volume 1, number 
1 of a news sheet, to be known as The Parents’ 
News. The little paper was printed by the boys 
of the Beverly School and is to be devoted to 
news of the Parents’ Association and its work. 





Parents 
(From page 520) 


come his deafness. If the current teacher 
you have, Mrs. W., doesn’t help John, it 
would be so wonderful if you could come 
to Central Institute for a diagnosis, even 
if he couldn’t remain for school. 


Mrs. R. H.. Missouri 
He May Be Aphasic 


(Ronnie is seven and has been attending 
school for two years.) 


Well, we think we have finally found the 
answer to why Ronnie has not progressed 
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as well as he should have. We think be 
has aphasia, along with those other gh). 
dren that you read about in the May Vory, 
Review. That might explain so many 
things: why, with the residual hearing he 
has, he never uses it; why he has such, 
normal voice and yet never seems to idep. _ 
tify the word he is saying with the object, 
It also explains his inattention. It will sloy 
down his learning for a while. yet with his 
good I.Q. and a lot of patience on the par 
of his teachers he should reach the same 
level of development as any other deaf 
child. I suppose the reason it was not sus. 
pected before was because he has such q 
great hearing loss too. Hard as it is ty 
take, it is good to know why he was doing 
some of those things, such as reading a 
word one day and not knowing it the next, 


Mrs. M. C., Maryland 





Teen-Agers 


(From page 514) 


partners. Shining eyes, a “terrific” smile, 
and the results of proper and _ attractive 
grooming made her stand out among the 
rest and brought any number of partner 
to her side. 

All members of the group grew in poise 
and self-confidence in associating with 
hearing people. 

Knowledge was gained and a feeling of 
security fell upon them in the fact that they 
could now plan and direct affairs by them: 
selves—even to the point of giving popular 
dances. | often hear now of a small group’s 
having planned a small affair by them 
selves. That was an unthought-of thing a 
few months ago. 

They discovered that there can be fun 
and lots of it in associating with the hear- 
ing, and that the hearing can enjoy them 
too. 

They found that hearing people can be 
taught to respect and admire the achieve 
ments of the deafened; that when people 
know and understand they don’t make fun 
of the handicapped. 

They experienced the satisfaction that 
comes from doing for others. 

They were given the satisfaction and it 
ward delight that come from knowing one 
is popular, and in demand even by distant 
friends, because one knows how to have 
fun and can help others have fun too. 
Last but not least, they learned how t 
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it! The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Vor NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


many ESTABLISHED IN 1&67 


smile, 
active 
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Gawith Hail—Living Quarters for Middle School 


: Oral Educational Program 
poise An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 


with 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
g of through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
th pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
. ey 29 members. 
cm There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
ular foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
up's according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
1em- live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
ig a tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 
Teacher Education Department 
fun Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
ear: apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
hem of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa. 
be chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 
ye. Professional Materials 
ple Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
| by Caroline A., Yale $ .75 each 
. Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
hat Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
: by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
In- Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
ne Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
int Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
ve Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, IV. $38.50 set 


For further information address 
to George T. Pratt, Principal 
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I WAS TOLD 
(, Until | Discovered 
This NEW 


/ (Electronic Way to 







Yes —there’s an 
amazing new way 
to hear! It’s a mir- 
acle of electronics 
that has helped 
thousands to hear 
as they had never 
expected to hear 
again: Music, con- * 
versation, sounds 
of every descrip- 
tion—not just 
heard, but crystal- 
clear. Just easy, 
relaxed listening! 
Here’s wonderful 
news for every 
hard-of-hearing 
person, fully ex- 
lained in a new 
ok that’s yours for the asking. NO 
COST—NO OBLIGATION—Just 
mail the coupon. 


Beltone 


MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOK 








Beltone Hearing Aid Co.—Dept. 0000 I 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. y 
Please rush me a FREE COPY of your 4 
latest book, "New Discoveries to Help the | 
Deaf Hear.” I 
! 
i 
! 
4 
8 


OER PEL CPPS ee 
eee 
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accept responsibility and see a Project 
through to completion. 

In closing, may I say the year’s program 
was a great challenge and inspiration tg 
me. Not to say that it was easy—far from 
it! One had to use the utmost tact, diplo. 
macy, discretion, good judgment, under. 
standing and love at one’s command. Many 
times we who worked with the group be. 
came discouraged and feared for its sue. 
cess. But not until one actually works with 
such a group does one realize what thrills, 
delights and pride can result. Each step 
achieved toward greater poise, self-conf. 
dence and social happiness by each teen. 
ager becomes a cloak of warmth and joy 
wrapped around your own heart. What 
grit, effort, eagernesss, and courage must 
be in the makeup of handicapped people 
to face, adjust to, and rise above their 
handicap! When you see the faith they 
have in you (teacher or adviser) , faith that 
you will be able to show them the way to 
success, you can do nothing else but firmly 
resolve that a way must be found to help 
them attain their goal in life. You feel 
compelled, somehow, to further understand- 
ing and fellowship between the hearing 
and the deafened in your community. 





Molly 
(From page 513) 


ness that I should think would make it 
very easy for anybody to be kind to her, 
So many of us take favors and generosity 
for granted that it is pleasant to find a 
“‘oood receiver.” There are plenty of times 
when it is as blessed to receive as to give. 


A Hearing Loss of Ninety Per Cent 


The writer of the following has a slight 
misconception as to the letter she is discuss- 
ing; but she puts her point so clearly that 
what she says is worth quoting. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

You wrote a splendid letter in reply to the gitl 
from Mississippi who asked, in the July Mail 
Box, how to get dates; though hard of hearing. 
Mrs. Brintnall of North Carolina also wrote a good 
letter. Both letters suggest many helpful ideas 
which should benefit anyone who is shy and lacks 
good times, whether hard of hearing or not. But 
this girl is hard of hearing, which is enough of 
a damper when it comes to having good times, 8 
the rest of us know only too well. 

But I can’t for the life of me understand why 
neither of you suggested that the young lady hie 
herself to the nearest hearing aid dealer to see if 
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so | with the MALLORY MERCURY “A” BATTERY 
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7M This basically different mercury type battery is your 
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nust best bet for continuous, economical performance... . 
ee for steady hearing aid power that is uninterrupted 
eir : ‘ 
hey during the longer service life. 
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r to Originally designed to withstand the rigors of severe 
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feel contributed materially to the development of the one- 
nd: piece hearing aid and the reduction in its size. 
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Millions of Mallory Batteries have been used in The Mallory 
original equipment and for regular service by satisfied Pocket-Pack 
° - " -- ‘ This handy plastic container 
hearing aid users. This unqualified acceptance is your _ is ideal for carrying your 
‘ } : P Mallory Batteries in pocket 
it assurance of continuing satisfaction. + eee, SR ee ee 
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ty Check List of Operating Advantages 
a 
7” MALLORY MERCURY “A” BATTERY 
e, ¥ LONG LIFE Vv UNIFORM POWER 
Longer service life than other type bat- Eliminates B coaaee ... requires less fre- 
teries of the same size. quent volume adjustments. . . increases 
tube life and efficiency. 
: ~ahtmantyr Ait ¥ CORROSION-FREE 
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~~ je nen Res : Fa ouble-sealed, vented, nickel-clad steel 
t while carried as a spare. Refrigeration is ’ - 
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¥ UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE v¥ ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
Same long life whether used intermittently Long life means low cost of operation ss 
or continuously. Requires no “rest periods’ per hour... plus the convenience of less = 
or rotation. frequent changes. #S 
wt 
PR. MALLORY & CO. inc. & aw 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 

















ORTHOVOX 





AA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double ccn- 
trol box jacks and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 

Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 973 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Mch'gan or 


AUDIPHONE (“ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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her residual hearing will permit her to use one 
of these instruments. She says she is hard of 
hearing, which does not mean totally deafened by 
any means, and if she can wear a hearing aid, 
it is possible that her life will be entirely changed 
for the better, a consideration to which the writer 
testifies with enthusiasm after a hearing logs of 
about 90%. 

This girl may still find it useful to adopt a 
philosophic state of mind, even with a hearing 
aid, but sound will have been restored to her. 
And sound, they tell us, has more to do with 
keeping us in contact with the life around ys 
than any other one thing. There are those, of 
course, who cannot make use of these aids, but 
many of us who lived through the misery of a 
gradual loss of hearing before the days of these 
modern instruments, and who have been helped 
through release from isolation by wearing one of 
them, know what blessings they can be. Let us 
hope she finds it possible to wear one. 

EvizaABETH W. MILLER 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


| suppose those of us who have been in 
this field of work a long time expect the 
readers of the VoLTA REVIEW, even new 
readers, to be educated in the matter of 
hearing aids. As it happens, the young 
girl who wrote the letter in the July issue 
had already, some months previously, de 
scribed her high school and business school 
experiences with a hearing aid. Probably 
neither Mrs. Brintnall nor | thought it nee- 
essary to remind a Mail Box fan that hear- 
ing aids exist and are helpful to the hard 
of hearing. We just took it for granted that 
this young girl was already making the 
best possible use of whatever hearing she 
had left. With a hearing aid and lipreading 
she had already taken the first two steps 
toward “adjustment,” but even so, there 
are other steps ahead of her which require 
courage and endurance and initiative, as 
well as an ever present sense of humor with 
which to meet emergencies. 

Our job is to make the best possible use 
of whatever tools we have. I recall how 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon once related 
that he wrote his book, Geography, using as 
reference only the world map he found on 
a tiny globe he bought at the ten cent store 
to use as a pencil sharpener. I have one of 
those pencil sharpeners myself, and I use 
it constantly, but I could not write Van 
Loon’s Geography with its help. Neverthe- 
less I can store up such wit and wisdom as 
I have available and use them to have just 
as much fun as I can while I go along. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 
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rf SHERMAN K. SMITH 


=| SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


s of 
FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
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: SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 

D. 

i 

: DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 

| Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 

y mother began school together when Kathy Sue 

. was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 

does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 

| elements, says two words and has a_ beautiful 

t voice. 

(Parents' address given on request.) 





| ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 


colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 





MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 

















NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 


Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Imagine 


(From page 511) 


chining and tapping, good insulating quali 
ties, low moisture absorption, and good 
heat resistance. Continual study of mate. 
rials of plastic origin made it possible jp 
produce, with a minimum amount of mate 
rial, a frame work that is easy to mold and 
strong enough to withstand assembly abjige 
and to provide complete support for all the 
parts with no wasted space. 

Great care must be taken in the selection 
of the metals which are used to provide 
battery contacts and other similar parts, 
These metals must have many features to 
make them suitable, such as_ strength, 
springiness and ability to stand up under 
severe conditions of temperature, humidity, 
and unusual atmospheric conditions. Even 
such a simple thing as the plating of these 
metal parts requires great care and study, 

There has been a tremendous amount of 
improvement in the field of battery design, 
and almost unbelievable progress in this 
line has been accomplished. 

The use of the printed circuit* has been 
more and more apparent. Patent Office de- 
scription makes clear that printed circuit 
methods are used to make manufacturing 
easier. In addition, most types of printed 
circuits lead directly to size reduction, be- 
cause they eliminate the waste of haphazard 
wiring. 

The improvements embodied in resistors 
during the last few years are startling. 
Similar gains have been made in the prog: 
ress of capacitor materials. New ceramic 
capacitors have been made available, which 
have much longer life than ever before and 
are also much smaller. 

Microphones too have been reduced con- 
siderably in size without seriously affecting 
either sensitivity or frequency response. In 
addition, the crystal element has been pro- 
tected from deterioration due to humidity. 

In spite of the fact that presumably 4 
hearing aid is hidden, it is considered nec- 
essary, in order to merchandise it, to design 
it with an attractive jewelry appearance. lt 
must be constructed of materials that will 
not deteriorate in either appearance or per- 
formance under conditions which may be 
come very rigorous. It is generally worm 
very close to the body, and the chemical 


*VouTa Review, Sept. 1947, Printed Circuits For 
Tearing Aids, by Edith L. R. Corliss. 
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new in size... 


ql 


new in shape 


It’s completely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing aid 
tn yl el 


- Volume control. 


- Clothing clip 
microphone. 


. Three power- 
ful tubes. 


. Instantly 
replaceable 
amplifier cart- 
ridge—no ser- 
vice problem! 


- New disc-type 
‘ ‘printed ” 
circuit. 


6. Long-life "A" 
and "B"’ batteries. 


Again ee TELEX leads the oa vi Send me poteacememenety a Mb 
way to hearing happiness. Y 


WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS sf 
AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF icc 


See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 


Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 
so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 

Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 

Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 
ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


FREE) Se eee 





Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing 
my hearing at home. 


























CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. 


Booklet on request. 











—Kinzie Books — 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range _-__.__§3.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading ; $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of forma! 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. 3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II. and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








——=—P. CO. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. — 
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action of body perspiration can be devas. 
tating to finishes, plastics, components, » 4 
electrical contacts. It must not, h ¢yever. 
be made of any materials which maf cause 
unwanted effects due to a possible allergy 
on the part of a user. 

The surface of the case must be designed 
very carefully, since even very slight rough. 
ness will result in noise when clothing rubs 
against the case. This clothing noise yill 
be amplified by the hearing aid and may 
be intolerable to the user. Special methods 
have been developed for application in this 
very important problem. 

Who could have imagined three years 
ago what the hearing aid of today would 
be like? Who can foresee through the un- 
certain veil of the future what new wonders 
and improvements may result in this dy- 
namic industry in the next few years? 





Anniversary 
(From page 510) 


(which is like a table-radio), I was pre- 
pared to agree with Mr. Myers of Radioear 
that a user might get the surprise of his 
life. (The building, of course, had been 
equipped with the necessary induction 
coils. ) 

Perhaps a warning should be injected 
at this point—the millenium has not yet 
arrived. I do not know of any theater 
which has installed these induction coils, 
and progress in such matters has been slow 
in the past. It was interesting, however, to 
learn of a rich man, quite hard of hearing, 
who has already applied the principle to 
hoth his house and his garden. His wile 
needs only to go to the master unit and 
turn it on as we do our inter-office com- 
ntunication system at the Volta Bureau, 
in order to call him to dinner, or the tele- 
phone, or to keep an appointment. 

Sonotone, too, has given the telephone 
special attention. Its newest announcement 
describes a little magnetic device, “postage- 
stamp size,” which is a part of the new 
“O77 Sonotone,” and with which one can 
hear a telephone conversation “against a 
background of substantially complete auiet, 
even in very noisy, surroundings.” Sono- 
tone has also given very special attention 
to customers with very severe hearing loss- 
es. Its “966 model is (or at any rate was— 
I have not heard of any other) the onlv 
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« | CNTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 








Use 
ey NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
ed FOR THE DEAF AND DEF¥CTIVES IN SPEECH 


zh Approved by Advisory Council of F oremostEar Specialists and Educators 








Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 











For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 





The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at 
your nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 











Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lesons $4 plus 25c postage 


The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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six-tube wearable instrument on the map 
ket. It seemed to me, when I tried it, a 
most powerful device I had ever seen tha 
could be worn on the person, and it pr 
duced incredibly little distortion. A friend 
on whom I tried it, whose audiog 
shows a loss of about eighty db in the 
speech range, was delighted with it, q 
only for volume and fidelity, but also 
comfortable use in a noisy environment, ~ 
Zenith has a new gadget which | hall 
not seen elsewhere, and which seems 
ticularly desirable in any instrument 
uses mercury batteries. These batteries, 
which have a number of good features, 
have one little eccentricity that sometimes 
makes a user jittery—they go out suddenly, 
without warning. The drawback is offse 
by their tiny size, and also by their oper 
ating at full strength during their lifetime 
hut it is possible for them to cause serious 
trouble at a critical moment. This new 
gadget, which Zenith calls a “worry-saver,” 
is an emergency switch which can throw an 
extra A battery into instant operation. An 
enthusiastic user tells me that it deserves 
all the compliments thrown its way. 
Through the courtesy of the manufac. 
turers, the staff of the Volta Bureau have 
had an opportunity to examine also some 
excellent new instruments, about which we 
hope to say more in the near future. 





The foregoing comments certainly make 
it clear that there has been no let-up in the 
efforts of hearing aid manufacturers to 
make the world an easier place for the 
hard of hearing. They deserve (and I think 
they have) great appreciation from the 
users. Gratitude is due also to the dealers, 
who, though their sales-resistance difficul- 
ties have lessened, have to struggle now 
against increased competition; to the bat- 
tery manufacturers, whose research has 
been a main factor in the reductions of 
size and weight; to the makers of vacuum 
tubes, whose space- and weight-saving 
achievements seem almost miraculous; and 
to the clinics which help the would-be cus- 
tomer discover which instrument will help — 
him most. There is much to be thankful 
for in this fiftieth anniversary year—and 
not just on Thankgiving Day. 

Writing this fourteenth article in my 
series, I would feel quite happy about the 
whole situation if it were not for the exag: 
gerated advertising statements one sees in 
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November, 1951 








MELODY MASTER IS BEST 


for SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING at home or in school, because it is 


a professional tool of outstanding and proven performance. 


The IDEAL P-1 COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-! IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing probloms, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIPREADING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Norma! Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as ‘‘A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 




















TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dlinois .. 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very aul to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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the newspapers. I wish the copy-write 
would re-read some of the claims of the 
early 1920’s which I quoted above, and 
would try to prevent their ecstacies of to. 
day from sounding so silly tomorrow! | 
hate to end on an unhappy note, but the 
Vota Review has just had to drop a long 
cherished friend from its advertising pages 
for this reason, and it hurts! 4 





Adjustments 
(From page 504) 


to hear with their ear phones, but they 
found that our practice sessions made j 


much easier for them to understand con 


versation with their instruments. 


It is the Attitude that Counts 


I think the attitude of the disabled per- 
son toward his handicap and toward others 
will determine very largely the response 
he will get from others. It may be difficult 
to assume the blame for things that go 
wrong but it will be well worth while for 
any disabled person to cultivate such an 
attitude and be ready and willing to assume 
at least his full share of responsibility for 
events as they occur in his necessary con- 
tact with others. It will also help if he 
will school himself to take critical and dis- 
agreeable individuals as he finds them and 
make the best of a bad bargain as everyone 
else has to do. He should also realize that, 
since he has to fill in with his imagination 
what he fails to be able to get in a normal 
way, he may have guessed wrong and mis- 
interpreted the meaning and intention of 
what has been said. When I am attending 
a picture show and do not know the story 
that is being pictured I make up one to 
go with the pictures. It may well be a con- 
nected story and reasonably satisfying, but 
at the same time it will likely deviate much 
from the story from which the picture was 
made! 

Any handicapped person will find it well 
worthwhile to devote considerable thought 
to his adjustment with others. What he 
can accomplish will be limited by his abil- 
ity to secure the cooperation and assistance 
of his fellow workers. Some of the prob- 
lems of a deaf person are peculiar to his 
condition, but what he will be able to 
achieve will largely depend on his ability 
to adjust himself to life as he finds it. 
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ZENITH ROYAL 9 75 


Thy, light-weight, beautiful golden finish. Complete, 
tady to wear. See also the extra-powerful Zenith 
‘Super-Royal.’’ Same fine features. Same low price. 


Give the Gilt of Heanng 
ENITH HEARING AIDS 


® 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


flusive, New, Patented Permaphone—assures ex- 
t performance even under extreme heat, humidity. 
lserve Battery Switch—insures continuous hearing 
Mevent of *‘A‘’ battery failure. 

‘Way Finger Touch Tone Control—you can empha- 
ize high, medium, low or full range of tones covered 
by the instrument. 

fingertip Volume Control—instant variation of vol- 
me os needed. 


ONLY 


The Royalty of Hearing 
® 





H Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, Television and FM Sets, 
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as well as Dad and Sonny! 


A Zenith Hearing Aid changed mother’s life. It brought her 
from a world of half-heard sounds to full enjoyment of fam- 
ily activities. Thousands with impaired hearing, even many 
with severe hearing loss, find a Zenith Aid their means to 
full participation in home life, church and social activities, 
school and business. And these enlightened people know the 
wearing of a Zenith Hearing Aid is as acceptable as the wear- 
ing of glasses. 


Zenith says—hear better or pay nothing! We believe no hear- 
ing aid need sell for more than $75. Here is Zenith’s uncon- 
ditional guarantee of quality: “If any $200 aid in your opin- 
ion, in any way outperforms a $75 Zenith, YOUR MONEY 
BACK (under our unconditional 10-day return privilege). 
You are the sole judge.”’ Zenith Hearing Aid dealers in hun- 
dreds of cities, coast-to-coast join in this offer. Consult your 
classified telephone directory for name of nearest Zenith 
Hearing Aid dealer. 


Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate extra cost. 


Look only to your Doctor for advice on your ears and hearing. 


Che and Mail Today! 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1151 

5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free 24-page 
book that tells the whole truth about hearing aids, 
true and false claims, and how to buy correctly. 
| understand it will arrive in plain wrapper and in 
no way obligates me. 


THIS 


MAY Be Woe Meme 


$100°° eee (please print) 


OR MORE TO YOU City 








Zone....... State........... : 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





AUDIOGRAMS: Speech sounds scientifically plotted 
on card make audiogran meaningful. “They Talk’’. 
Samples on request. National Auricular Foundation, 
612 West Shorb, Alhambra, California. 





WANTED immediately or for beginning of next term, 
oral teacher for preschool day class in Montreal. Un- 
usual opportunity and good salary. Mrs. R. W. Heward, 
Education for —— Handicapped Children, 9 Red- 
path Row, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 





WANTED — Two experienced teachers of the deaf for 
primary and elementary grades. Pennsylvania State Oral 
School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf, fully qualified, 
M.A. degree, desires position. Apply Box R-15, Volta 
Review. 


WANTED: Saale oral teacher a iii 1952. 
Good salary plus room and board. Apply Lutheran 
Institute for the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 
34, Michigan. 








WANTED: NOW. Oral teachers for Nursery and 
Primary deaf classes. Nine months school, excellent 
salary. Mrs. Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Avenue, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 











HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 

















Coming Soon 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF ADULT 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
Postpaid $$B.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 














saying. 





ANINY 


Compiled by JouNn A. FERRALL 


[ wonder if the present Zanesville, O., Chamber 
of Commerce is living up to the pace set ing 
circular I found between the pages of an olf 
book in a second-hand store: 

“Zanesville is an exceptionally rich city; » 
rich, in fact, that every blade of grass has a greep. 
back; every bird has a bill; the chimneys hay 
their drafts; and the maids wash our front door 
with Gold Dust. Every horse has a check; every 
ditch two banks. Our streets are flushed. Even 
the lawns get a rakeoff. Every cloud has its silver 
lining. Every flower has a scent. When you put 
a five-dollar bill in your pocket in Zanesville, you 
double it. When you take it out, you find. it ip 
creases. Now, do you want to live here or not?” 


The judge looked down at the man who was 
seeking to obtain a divorce. “You claim false 
pretense?” he asked. “Misrepresentation. Isn't 
that a rather curious reason to want a divorce? 
You will have to explain more fully.” 

“Oh, I can do that, Your Honor,” said the man, 
readily. “The fact is that when I asked this 
woman to marry me, she said she was agreeable, 
She wasn’t!” 


He was trying his best to be the life of the 
party, and finally .proposed this conundrum: 
“What is it that has five eyes and sings?” The 


rest of the company soon gave it up. “Why, it’s 
a singing trio,” said the smart Aleck. “Oh, no; 


you can’t get away with that,” protested one of 
the company. “You said it had five eyes.” “Well,” 
responded the Smart Aleck, “could I help it if 
one of the singers had only one eve?” 


In a small delicatessen, two burly truckers were 
trying to deliver some large boxes, but were 
blocked by the women who crowded around the 
counter. “Watch your step!” called one of the 
truckers, in warning. The women paid absolutely 
no attention. The other trucker, however, knew 
his psychology. “Watch out for your nylons!” he 
cried. Immediately the women stepped back and 
made a path. for him. 


Big Stakes: A friend met him just as he was 
leaving the dining room. “I was keeping an eye 
on you in there,” he said, grinning. “Gosh, what 
a flirtation you were having with that waitress.” 
The other man nodded: “Yes,” he agreed, readily. 
“You see, 





I was playing for big steaks.” 








It is more than contentment that one detects 
nowadays in the cow. A certain arrogance goes 
with standing around in all that high-priced meat. 
—Chicago News. 















Money doesn’t talk these days- 


-N.E.A. Journal. 


it goes without 


